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Epitor’s NOTE:—The Convention has come and gone, the Convention number of 
the REVIEW has gone to press and the Editor concludes his first year in that office 
and as secretary of the Association. It has been a year not without its difficulties but 
the burden has been lightened by the cheerful co-operation of the members and sub- 
scribers to the REVIEW. 

The REVIEW believes it has carried out its mission, namely, to raise the standards 
of student-writing by printing the best it finds on the pages of the contributing pub- 


lications. This it will continue to do in the year to come, which starts with the 
April issue. 


Acknowledgment: Through an error, due acknowledgment was not made of the 
courtesy of the Upi-Dah, Upper Darby,Pa., High School, in loaning the REVIEW 
the cut for the cover of the February issue. The REVIEW is sorry and hereby ex- 
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The Convention 


THE EDITOR 


= HE Second Annual Convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association surpassed 
all expectations. 747 dele- 
gates from eighteen states 
were in attendance. In 1925, 
at the first convention, 300 
delegates from ten states attended the ses- 
sions. 438 schools entered papers or maga- 
zines in the 1926 contest, some schools sub- 
mitting both types of publications. These 
were entered from forty-three states, Can- 
ada and the Canal Zone. One year ago, 179 
schools entered the contest from twenty-one 
states. Numerically the contest entries and 
the attendance was greater than that of the 
first year and the enthusiasm and interest 
of the delegates was proportionately greater. 
The organization of the program was sim- 
ilar to that of the 1925 Convention but the 
tremendous increase within a year will make 
it necessary to provide a much more compre- 
hensive and enlarged schedule of events for 
1927. The Association is already making 
plans for that event and it is probable that 
the delegates from individual schools will be 
limited in number. The numbers are not due 
to the influence of the large city schools. 
These do not send as many delegates as those 
from long distances and the growth in at- 
tendance is due to the interest taken in the 
Association by the suburban and more dis- 
tant schools. 


The Opening Meeting 
With a brief speech of welcome by Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia College, the 
two day convention opened in the McMillin 
Academic Theatre in the School of Business. 


The Dean presided at the general meetings in 
the absence of the president of the Associ- 
ation, Mr. Frank D. Fackenthal, who was in 
the South. Mr. Julian S. Mason, managing 
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editor of the New York Herald Tribune, de- 
livered the main address of the meeting 
which was indelibly impressed upon the mem- 
ories of those in the audience by the sudden 
“pow” of a flashlight picture, and the next 
morning the startled countenances of the 
delegates were presented to the New York 
public on the picture page of that paper. 
At the end of this address, the secretary 
of the Association, Joseph M. Murphy, an- 
nounced the order of the day and made sev- 
eral suggestions as to the best way to secure 
the greatest benefits from the Convention. 


Campus Tour 


The delegates then adjourned to the broad 
steps in front of the Library and a picture 
of the group was taken. Immediately after 
the picture, the members of the Van Am 
Club, the honorary sophomore society of Co- 
lumbia College, conducted groups of visitors 
thru the University grounds and Morning- 
side Heights. Much of New York can be 
seen from this vantage point. To the east 
can be seen the East River, a bit of Long 
Island Sound, and the Island, of course, and 
the great span of Hell Gate Bridge. North 
lies Harlem River, and distant Westchester, 
and to the south the bulk of the city. The 
Heights hold also the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, which is rising slowly but surely 
to its full stature. And the historic is not 
lacking for here one of Washington’s battles 
occurred and in one spot a square stone tower 
surmounted by a flag keeps its memory alive, 
and in another, a tablet on the School ot 
Engineering portrays the stirring days of the 
Revolution. 

Crossing to Riverside Drive the parties 
viewed the Hudson and the brown and per- 
pendicular bulk of the Palisades on the op- 
posite, the New Jersey, shore. Grant’s Tomb 
stands silently above the river on some of 
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the highest ground in Manhattan, and near- 
by is International House, founded by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., to house the students 
from foreign lands who are studying in New 
York. The first banquet of this Association 
was held there. 


The Exhibit 

The auditorium of Earle Hall was devoted 
to the exhibition of the papers and maga- 
zines entered in the contest. This attracted 
many of the delegates and the statement was 
frequently made that this was one of the 
most important parts of the whole conven- 
tion. The prize winning papers were affixed 
to standards in such a way that they could 
be easily read and compared. On tables in 
the center of the room were displayed the 
other publications entered in the contest 
and on a table apart stood the cups to be 
awarded the winning schools. 

Another interesting part of the exhibit 
was the set of posters showing unusual fea- 
tures and special editions of school publica- 
tions. The Holyoke (Mass.) Herald published 
a special edition called “The Allold News.” 
It was based on the events described in “The 


Merchant of Venice” and carried out as if the 
paper had been published at the time of the 
play. Even the advertisements related to the 
play. “The Splash” was published by the art 
department of the Santa Maria (Cal.) Union 
High School and Junior College. It is entire- 
ly a hand-made publication appearing bi- 


monthly. It serves as the official organ of 
the art department and acts as a vehicle of 
original expression. It carries the work, both 
good and poor, of the students in that de- 
partment and was the most unique and un- 
usual of any of the papers on exhibit. 

The staff of The Lindbloom Weekly of 
Chicago celebrates the arrival of the Fresh- 
man Class each term by publishing a minia- 
ture of the regular edition. It is the infant 
of journalism as its recipients are the infants 
of the institution which they are about to 
enter. “Blue and White” of Los Angeles 
was the only daily paper to be entered in the 
contest and occasioned much comment for 
to many in the east such a paper is beyond 
the stage of a millenium dream. “El 
Sahuaro”, the Spanish paper from Tucson, 
Arizona, was also the only one of its kind 
to be submitted. A copy of the paper, to- 
gether with the account of its making 
(ScHOoL PRESS REVIEW, January, 1926) 


formed another attractive poster. A lino- 
leum block print from “Latimer Life” of 
Pittsburgh, together with a copy of the im- 
pression, opened to many editors and staff 
members the possibilities of this field of il- 
lustration. (See SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, Oc- 
tober, 1925.) 

The Press Club of Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey, presented illus- 
trations of its work during the year. This 
club acts as a staff for the submission of 
news concerning the school to the daily pa- 
pers in all parts of the country and affords 
an unusual example of the possibilities of 
student publicity work. 

The exhibit was arranged under the direc- 
tion of Miss Penney and Miss O’Neil, and 
students of Miss O’Neil at Central High 
School, Paterson, N. J., made the necessary 
descriptive posters for labeling the sections. 


The Afternoon Session 

Winsor McCay, of “Nemo” fame, gave a 
talk on his experience as a cartoonist at the 
afternoon session and illustrated his com- 
ments by a nimble piece of chalk and a 
blackboard. Mr. McCay is on the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune and his page on 
the experiences of “Nemo”, the “Princess” 
and the “Imp” and other members of that 
fascinating world, afford amusement to thou- 
sands, young and old, all over the country. 
Surely, these characters will take on an add- 
ed attraction for those who had the pleasure 
of watching them grow into being under the 
cartoonist’s hand, only to disappear with a 
swift stroke of the eraser and then reappear 
as swiftly as they had gone. He added a 
literary touch to the afternoon, much to the 
satisfaction of that element in the audience, 
by portraying Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages 
of Man.” 

Mr. Swope, Executive Editor of The New 
York World, who was to have addressed the 
delegates, was taken ill the previous evening 
and was unable to be present. He will be 
with us another year and we have that 
pleasure to look forward to. 

The secretary again stepped to the front 
to make further announcements. This time, 
at the request of members of the photo- 
graphic staffs of the New York papers, to 
ask those who possessed unusual, extraor- 
dinary, peculiar or otherwise singular qual- 
ifications, to step outside and be “snapped” 
for the edification of the public. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The Prize 


HE following magazines and 
newspapers won the awards in 
the Second Annual Convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. The first prize in 

each case is a silver cup and the first paper 
mentioned in each heading is the winner 
of that cup. The next two listed will re- 
ceive certificates for second and third places 
respectively. The engraved certificate was 
designed by a descendant of Thomas Jeffer- 
son which gives it an added significance in 
the eyes of those who hold it. Honorable 
mentions are also listed after the prize win- 
ners. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Class A Magazines 
The Quest, Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Red and White, Lake View High 
School, Chicago, Ill.; The Review, Central High 
School, Washington, D. C. Honorable mention: 
Oracle, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, O.; 
Fort George Lantern, George Washington High 
School, New York City; Cherry and White, 
High School, Williamsport, Pa.; The Students’ 
Pen, High School, Pittsfield, Mass.; Kensing- 
ton Distaff, Kensington High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia. 
Class A Newspapers 
Polaris Weekly, North High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Commerce Budget, West High 
School of Commerce, Cleveland, O0.; The Man- 
ualita, Manual Training High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. Honorable mention: The Megaphone, 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; The 
South High Beacon, South High School, Cleve- 
land, O.; The South Side Times, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Class B Magazines 
The Lit, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J.; The Missile, High School, Petersburgh, 
Va.; The Cadet, New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Honorable men- 
tion: Heights High Herald, High School, Mus- 
kegon, Mich.; Oriflamme, Mount Carmel High 
School, Chicago, Ill.; The Arrow, High School, 
Ridgewood, N. J.; Weather Vane, High School, 
Westfield, N. J. 
Class B Newspapers 
High Life, High School, Greensboro, N. C.; 
The Chatterbox, High School, Danville, Va.; 
The Spotlight, High School, Coatesville, Pa. 
Honorable mention: The Budget, Memorial 
High School, Lawrence, Kan.; The Jeff Booster, 
Jefferson High School, Lafayette, Ind. 
Class C Magazines 
Homespun, Central High School, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; The Canterbury Quarterly, Can- 
terbury School, New Milford, Conn.; Mercyon, 
St. Mary’s High School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Hon- 
orable mention: The Budget, Vail-Deane School, 
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Winners 


Elizabeth, N. J.; Lincoln Lore, Lincoln School, 

New York City; The Sentinel, Dunbar Town- 
ship High School, Leisenring, Pa. 
Class C Newspapers 

Reserve Record, Western Reserve Academy, 

Hudson, O.; Bronxville Mirror, High School, 

Bronxville, N. Y.; The Travalon, High School, 

Avalon, Pa. Honorable mention: The Argen- 


Junior College Journal 
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First Prize Winner, Normal Section 
tian, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kan.; The Vermillionaire, High School, Vermil- 


lion, S. D. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Class A Magazines 
The Nor’easter, Northeastern Jumur High 
School, Somerville, Mass.; Latimer Life, Lati- 
mer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Hon- 
orable mention: Pathfinder, Washington Junior 
High School, Rochester, N. Y.; Western Star, 
nee Junior High School, West Somerville, 
ass. 
Class A Newspapers 
The Review, Junior High School No. 2, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; The Broadcaster, Westport Junior 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. Honorable 
mention: Kennard Echo, Kennard Junior High 
(Continued on page 16) 
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High Lights of The Convention 


3 HE Columbia Scholastic Press 

wey Association is fortunate in being 

able to secure the best talent in 

the City of New York for the 

entertainment and edification of 

its guests at the annual convention. It has 

enjoyed the cordial support of all the lead- 

ing figures in the business, advertising, lit- 

erary and journalistic world, and the pres- 

ence of the many national associations cen- 

tered in this city have contributed in no 
small part to its success. 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia 
College called the Convention to order and 
introduced as the first speaker, Mr. Julian 
S. Mason, Managing Editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


“High school papers are far better than col- 
lege papers of a generation ago, and better 
than most of the newspapers throughout the 
country,” Mr. Mason declared. “It is splendid 
of this university to realize the importance of 
what you are doing, and it is a heartening 
thing for us newspapermen to have such high 
school publications and students as you, who 
will come miles to hear practical newspaper 
people talk.” 

An outline of exciting and dramatic mo- 
ments in a newspaper office, moments full 
of loyalty, service and enterprise, were cited 
by Mr. Mason. He told of the manner in 
which the Shenandoah disaster was handled 
by reporters and the famous Battle of Ma- 
nila. One interested listener was a teacher 
who was in the office of the New York 
World when the story of the battle electrified 
the staff of that paper thirty years ago. 

Two speakers on school paper advertising 
addressed the delegates on Friday afternoon. 
E. S. Murthey, Eastern manager of The 
American Boy, spoke on “Advertising Meth- 
ods” and Mr. Raymond Higet explained the 
“Ad Layout.” 

Mr. Murthey laid great emphasis on the 
fact that the most important part of school 
paper advertising was knowledge of the ex- 
tent of circulation and its “readers’ inter- 
est.” He also explained how the class of 
people who read magazines, namely the stu- 
a influence the purchase of many arti- 
cies. 

Mr. Highet spoke on the laying out of an 


ad so as to make it appealing to the people. 
In comparing national magazines with those 
of schools he spoke of the relative values of 
the different parts of the ads. 

“A great deal,” he said, “depends on the 
power of the head line in attracting the at- 
tention of the reader. For, once started, he 
will continue until he has finished the en- 
tire advertisement.” 

Explaining that in the case of local deal- 
ers, advertisements in school papers are us- 
ually only announcements. “The advertise- 
ment,” he stated, “should speak of the ad- 
vertiser’s business, which is only proper as 
he has a certain pride in his business.” 

According to Miss Edith M. Penney the 
size and kind of type is purely a matter of 
personal opinion. “The type used in head- 
lines should be uniform as far as possible, 
that is, there should not be a variety of fam- 
ilies of type. However this is unnecessary 
at times because many printers cannot al- 
ways supply the demands of a school. I 
personally favor the capital and lower case 
though many others prefer all capitals for 
headlines.” 

In discussing the contents of a school pa- 
per and the quality of paper, Miss Penney 
declared, “‘I see no reason why school papers 
should be bound by the metropolitan papers 
in regard to the material and paper used. 
The paper is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. Either the paper used by metropol- 
itan papers or gloss finished paper may be 
used, though the gloss finish is more easily 
read.” 

The name plate was next spoken of. “The 
size is of course governed by the size of the 
paper. It should always be simple—plain 
names are preferable to feature names.” 

In closing Miss Penney talked on news- 
paper balance. “Balance and contrast are 
the two principles to be taken into consider- 
ation,” declared the speaker. “According to 
my observations, the perfectly balanced 
make-ups win in contests. But often to get 
a good balance news values are sacrificed. 
Breaking over of articles is unnecessary in 
a four page paper even if the balance is im- 
perfect. In my opinion, news value is of 
more importance than balance.” 
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Mr. Arthur Draper of the sporting staff 
of the New York Herald-Tribune told many 
interesting anecdotes of his experiences both 
in the sporting and political field of Europe. 
His talk was more of the reminiscent order 
than of the informative. He reported the 
Olympic games and saw Paavo Nurmi flash 
to his spectacular victories. The Henley re- 
gatta, the international golf matches and the 
Oxford-Cambridge boat race were but a few 
of the many leading sport events he covered 
for the New York Tribune. He explained 
the manner of sending cable messages and 
the skeleton forms used by foreign corre- 
spondents. 

In closing, he advised the assembled sports 
writers to avoid specializing and to study all 
kinds of sports. ‘Do not neglect your gen- 
eral education,” he said, “broad knowledge 
is indispensible. Be original and straight 
forward. Sporting slang is the refuge of the 
writer with a small vocabulary. The news- 
paper game is one of hard knocks and con- 
stant competition. Above all,” Mr. Draper 
repeated, “remember that sincerity and 
clarity are of major importance to the suc- 
cessful journalist.” 

“The news story,” said Mr. Lester Mar- 


kel, Sunday Editor of the New York Times, 
“is anything that happens.” 
In classifying interesting news there are 


four divisions. The first is the vivid story 
or one that is startling and full of excite- 
ment. The second is the personal story. In 
this case the reader puts himself in the place 
of the person concerned and thus it becomes 
realistic and interesting to him. The third 
division is that concerning prominent peo- 
ple. Everyone is interested in what the 
President is doing, where he spoke, where he 
dined and what he ate, and when Charlie 
Chaplin got the measles, whether it left 
him deaf or not and so forth. The fourth 
and last division is the story that affects the 
people themselves, as a great snowstorm or 
fog that ties up traffic, mail, business, ship- 
ping, in fact anything personally connected 
with the public. 

_In Mr. John Carter’s speech on Book Re- 
views, he gave many points that are of val- 
ue to the high school student. “First and 
foremost, the book under discussion must 
be read very carefully, and the passages 
which must forcefully prove the writer’s 
opinion of the book should be marked for 
future reference.” 
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“Upon writing the review, the author’s 
purpose should be given first. A brief out- 
line of the main contents of the book then 
follows, and lastly the opinion of the re- 
viewer, backed by the references marked, 
should be given.” 

“Books are news,” was a statement made 
by the speaker. In the first place, book re- 
views are prepared by journalists and not 
literary men. Secondly, they are a reflection 
on life and therefore are just as much news 
as actual happenings in life. And lastly, a 
book review should be written for the sake 
of news and not to “show off” our literary 
style. 

“There are two types of magazines, the 
literary type containing purely literary ma- 
terial, and that which contains a general 
type of articles such as: school news, editor- 
ials, fiction, and humor,” declared Miss Mar- 
ion O’Neil. 

She declared that the cover of the mag- 
azine should contain it’s name, the name of 
the town, the school and the date published. 
Miss O’Neil referred to some magazines 
which contained only the name and no in- 
formation concerning the place of publica- 
tion, the staff or the date published. For 
this reason there are some schools which 
have no exchanges. 

Concerning the editorial page, Miss O’Neil 
stated that there was no regular or perma- 
nent place for its appearance. “However,” 
she declared, “most schools place this page 
first and I believe that this position is best.” 

The speaker urged the exchange editors 
to be truthful in their criticisms of exchange 
magazines. She said that most of the ex- 
changes were entirely complimentary and 
not always truthful. 

“Study the best editorials in the leading 
dailies and apply the principles embodied 
in them to the editorials in your school pa- 
per,” advised Professor Allen S. Will of the 
School of Journalism. 

“The best editorials are written simply, 
bringing out the ideas in their fullest and 
most vivid expression,’ Mr. Will stated. 
“They are begun rather unobtrusively, pre- 
senting the facts first. Then the reader is 
lead (not driven, for the reader of today 
will not be driven) through a process of 
analysis. Finally, the writer smashes in with 
his conclusion. Premise, Arugment, Con- 
clusion—that is the proper order. In an 
editorial the high point comes near the end; 
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just the reverse of the news article since the 
reader must first be convinced of the de- 
sire of the writer to be fair and reach the 
logical conclusion before he presents his 
views.” 


Touching upon the selection of editorial 
writers, Mr. Will said that the appointments 
should be made on maturity of thought and 
fitness for the position and not on scholar- 
ship, popularity, proficiency in writing or 
anything of that sort. He stated that meth- 
ods are always secondary to men in the 
newspaper game, and that care should be 
taken in choosing the editors. According 
to him, the most learned men do not make 
the best editors, since often those who know 
the most are the least productive. “Talent 
in writing is not sufficient, since the writer’s 
style may have fluency and grace, and yet 
lack coherence,” he said. 


The speaker pointed out that the field of 
the school paper is Life just as much as it 
is school activities. “Literature, scientific 
progress, characters—all these offer sub- 
jects for editorials. However, they should 


be timely and applicable to some recent 
school happening,” he said. 


Character was the field most highly 


stressed by Professor Will. “Character is 
the one ineradicable thing learned in school,” 
he said. 

In conclusion, Professor Will told the ed- 
itors that they must feel what they write 
and have fixed convictions upon the sub- 
ject covered. “You must never be dull— 
but always serious, however. The character 
of your paper reflects the standards of the 
school, and a great deal depends upon you.” 


Dr. Clifford Smyth, Editor of the Interna- 
tional Book Review, made an informal ad- 
dress after the banquet at the Prince George 
Hotel. He told the guests of the recent dis- 
covery of an unpublished manuscript writ- 
ten by Nathaniel Hawthorne which proved 
to be the missing chapter of a series of mag- 


azine articles called “The Privateer of Dart- 
moor.” During the time the articles were 
being prepared, Hawthorne changed his res- 
idence, and, as moving at an earlier day was 
a much more formidable undertaking than 
it is today, the manuscript became lost. Dr. 
Smyth’s wife is a descendant of Hawthorne 
and his interest is naturally all the more 
keen. He told the guests of his early days 
as an editor of an amusing experience he 
had with Mark Twain and Howells. 


Mr. Louis Wiley compared high school 
publications to metropolitan dailies and 
found similar tendencies in the progress of 
both. “Your high school papers are today 
an improvement over those of twenty or 
thirty years ago, paralleling the advances 
made by the big dailies,” he said. “The prin- 
ciple of co-operation is the important rea- 
son for modern progress, for there are many 
problems that the editor and business man- 
ager can solve together.” Mr. Wiley ex- 
plained that the business managers of school 
papers should try to stimulate the advertis- 
ers to put news in their copy, for every stu- 
dent in a school knows the local merchants 
and mere “reminder” copy will not benefit 
the advertiser. 


Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds of Teachers College, 
speaking on “The School Paper as a Medium 
of School Publicity,” said, “You should re- 
alize that you play a big part in the public 
school experiment. America is the first 
country in the world which has undertaken 
to educate all her people. The modern school 
is a promise to us of a better day tomorrow. 
Since the paper mirrors the school, you ed- 
itors should see to it that there is some- 
thing bigger than football, dances and jokes 
reflected, although they, too, play their part. 
You are the school, not the teachers or the 
superintendents. It is up to you to use the 
greatest form of advertising that the school 
can have, and that is the school’s worth, for 
which you alone are responsible.” 
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ANNETTE SMITH 


IUDGING school newspapers 

#] and magazines in the United 

States is becoming a harder 

and harder job. In years gone 

by it was easy to select the 

===) few outstanding papers and 

contest awards were given in swift and un- 
questioned fashion. Not so, today. 

It took much cogitating among the judges, 
and appeal to the contest scale before the 
final prize winners were selected for ‘the 
1926 contest of The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. 

In the Senior High, Class A group of 
newspapers there were two types of papers 
to be considered. The metropolitan type of 
paper which closely resembles a city daily, 
and the strictly high school type of paper 
which, while it follows the standard rules 
of newspaper make-ups, has a style unto it- 
self. Among the group of papers submitted 
to the final judges, who were New York 
newspaper men, were included an equal 
number of both types of papers. They were 
inclined to favor the high school type of 
paper. 

Consequently the first prize in the Class 
A group of senior high papers went to the 
Polaris Weekly of North High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

This paper more than any other, the 
judges believed, successfully combined the 
best features of the metropolitan type of 
paper with the high school type. It is print- 
ed on glossed paper. It has an attractive 
make-up with skilful treatment of type. 
The type used is readable, and has variety. 
An excellent balance is preserved by combin- 
ing head-lines using all caps, italics, and caps 
and lower case. The body type is a good 
size and is leaded enough to be readable. 
Well-made and well-placed cuts, numerous 
news items, and a good name-plate are other 
features that recommend The Polaris 
Weekly. 

So much for front page make-up. 

News stories show careful attention to 
the rules of news-writing. The much-ma- 
ligned “interesting” does not occur in de- 
scription of events, nor do other words of 
comment. Leads are good with plenty of 
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variety. The whole school is represented in 
the accounts of activities of various depart- 
ments and classes. 

The Editorial page, we can imagine, is 
read with interest by North High students 
because the make-up is inviting, the edi- 
torials are well-written and have escaped the 
hackneyed subjects that are such editorial 
temptations, and the features are entertain- 
ing and amusing or instructive, whichever 
their intention may be. One feature, “The 
Family Circle,” is outstanding because of 
the effective way a student manages the dif- 
ficult “rambling” style. 

Sports are handled in an unbiased fashion 
and combine a dignified style with a lively 
presentation. 

While The Commerce Budget, of West 
High School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, 
the second prize winner in Class A, is a 
smaller paper it manages its space in the 
same effective way that the first prize win- 
ner does. The Editorial page is particularly 
attractive with its column heading, cartoons, 
and other display features. 

Excellent treatment of news stories and 
skillful account of sports events are other 
noticeable features of The Budget. 

The Manualite of Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, takes third 
place in Class A. What has been said of 
the first and second prize winners may also 
be said of “The Manualite,” perhaps in a 
slightly lesser way. It more nearly ap- 
proaches the metropolitan style than the 
other prize-winners, being printed on news- 
paper stock, with eight columns, and with 
other strictly newspaper features. Make-up, 
excellence in news-writing, and special fea- 
tures, are The Manualite’s claims to dis- 
tinction. 

Honorable mention was given to: “The 
Megaphone” of Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, because of the effective way 
a three-column size is treated; “The South 
High Beacon” of South High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, because of good make-up, news- 
writing and special features, and to “The 
South Side Times,” of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
for the same reasons. 
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“High Life,” published by Greensboro 
High School, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
was awarded first prize in Class B for sen- 
ior high schools, because it handles its five 
columns creditably, because its head-lines 
were better than other class B papers, be- 
cause the front page had the right number 
of items, not being crowded with too many 
short ones nor dulled by a few long ones, 
and because the rules of news writing have 
been learned and applied by its editorial 
staff. 

The editorial page of “High Life” needs 
livening up, the judges believe. This might 
be done by introduction of special features 
to break up the large amount of straight 
type. However, from the editorial page one 
is again attracted by the second news page 
with its skillful use of boxes, heads, and 
white space. The Sport Page, too, is han- 
dled in a professional fashion and, a quality 
rare among school paper sport pages, an 
unbiased treatment is given to stories of 
the school’s defeat—or victory. There seems 
to be none of that unsportsmanship spirit 
that characterizes many school and city pa- 
pers’ recitals of sport events. 

Danville, Virginia’s paper, “The Chatter- 
box,” won second place among the “mid- 
dle-sized” schools. It, too, is a five column 
paper and its front page appealed to the 
judges for somewhat the same reason that 
the first prize winner did. A good use of a 
two column head in the last column, is a 
noticeable front-page feature. The editor- 
ial page of “The Chatterbox” looks more 
inviting than “High Life’s” where a spark- 
ling array of features and editorials pres- 
ent themselves for the reader’s considera- 
tion. The Sport Page does not compare so 
favorably, for the rules of make-up were 
forgotten in arrangement of heads and the 
style of writing is not so good. 

“The Spotlight,” of Coatesville High 
School, Coatesville, Pa., is the third prize 
winner in Class B. A unique use of art 
is seen in this paper. Instead of the usual 
photograph, a sketch artist has portrayed 
certain of the school’s celebrities in pen and 
ink. This is a suggestion for the school hav- 
ing a student clever enough to sketch some 
of the people figuring in the news of the 
week as it is a change from an ordinary 
photograph. “The Spotlight’s” front page 
is given variety by feature stories, usually 
placed in a two column arrangement, which 





relieves the monotony both from the stand- 
point of make-up and of reading matter. 

Good editorials and features are found on 
the editorial page, but the judges suggest 
that instead of the two wide double col- 
umns on the editorial page that narrower 
columns be used. 

Excellent photographs of school activities 
liven up the second news page. “House Wir- 
ing in Electric Shop” is one which shows 
students at work in the shop and which pro- 
vides a change from too many straight por- 
traits. 

Honorable mention was given to the “Jeff 
Booster” of Jefferson High School, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, and to “The Budget” of Law- 
rence Memorial High School, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Both of these use conservative 
make-up consistently and excellently reflect 
the spirit of the smaller high school. 

Sometimes a paper stands out as being one 
that is obviously read by the entire student 
body. Such a one is “The Reserve Record” 
of Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio, which won first place in Class C. The 
headlines make sure that the stories will be 
read. They are attractively arranged. Two 
kinds of type are combined effectively. Many 
activities of the school are represented with 
news and feature stories. 

Editorials have left the time-worn path 
of School Spirit, and such subjects, and have 
branched into interesting discussions apply- 
ing concretely to school events. 

The Sport Page has the rare quality of be- 
ing lively without being slangy, a combina- 
tion hard to achieve. 

Three columns is, indeed, a difficult sized 
paper to manipulate, but the “Bronxville 
Mirror” of Bronxville, New York, has 
proved that it can be done—and done ef- 
fectively. It is the second prize winner in 
Class C. 

The size of type and headline conform to 
the reduced size of the paper that might be 
termed a tabloid, if that word had not fallen 
into disrepute. The stories are of relative 
length and carry out excellently the thought 
of brevity shown throughout the paper. 

“The Travalon” of Avalon, Pennsylvania, 
is the third Class C prize winner, for prac- 
tically the same reasons that other papers 
were awarded places. Good make-up, good 
English, and good school representation, 
brought “The Trevalon” its recognition. 
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“The Argentian” of Kansas City, Kansas, 
and “The Vermillionaire” of Vermillion, 
South Dakota, were given honorable men- 
tion in Class C 


Junior high schools are right on the heels 
of the senior high schools when newspapers 
are being considered. Make-up is studied 
just as carefully, good English is practiced 
just as effectively, and the junior high pu- 
pils’ nose for news seems to be developed 
just as sharply as their superior senior 
highs’. 

This fact is demonstrated in “The Re- 
view,” published by Junior High School, 
Number 2, of Trenton, New Jersey, which 
won first prize among the Class A juniors. 
Good editorials, newsy columns, excellent 
make-up, and attractive appearance are the 
characteristics of “The Review.” Its editor- 
ial page, particularly, is outstanding in its 
appearance and content. 


“The Broadcaster,” of Westport Junior 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri, was 
awarded second prize in Class A Junior, on 
account of good make-up, and well-written 
stories. This paper has, particularly, learned 


the art of writing leads. 


Honorable mention went to two papers of 
Cleveland, Ohio: “The Kennard Echo,” of 
Kennard Junior High School, and “The Jun- 
ior Messenger” of Detroit Junior High 
School. Both of these papers are printed 
in the school, and “The Echo” especially 
equals any commercially printed paper in 
appearance. “The Junior Messenger’ man- 
ages a three column size very effectively. 
The school evidently harbors a good car- 
toonist for the front page art is good. Inter- 
ésting feature stories make “The Echo” 
readable and its editorial page attracts at- 
tention. 


“The Roosevelt Outlook,” of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was also given honorable men- 
tion. This paper is the combined work of 
several junior high schools of Salt Lake City 
and illustrates clearly that such a combina- 
tion can issue a good paper. 


The pages of “The Magnet” of Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, contain news about 
practically every department of the school. 
For this reason it was awarded first place 
in Class B of Junior high school papers. 
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“The Spotlight,” published by pupils of 
Winona Junior High School, of Winona, 
Minnesota, was awarded second place in 
Class B. One unique feature of this paper 
is a page of mimeographed cartoons, and 
jokes. This, device, evidently supplies the 
“humor” the readers crave, at the same time 
not detracting from the dignity of the paper 
itself. 


Boys in the printing classes print the “By- 
ers Junior News” of Byers Junior High 
School, Denver, Colorado, which was. given 
honorable mention. They do it well, and 
the result is an attractive three column 
paper. 


Newspapers among Normal Schools are 
a new device and it is interesting and en- 
couraging to note their growth in quality 
and quantity during the last few years. The 
movement makes the future look brighter 
for high school journalism with new teach- 
ers being graduated from Normals with 
knowledge of how to run a school paper. 


“The Junior College Journal” of the 
School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, won 
first prize in the Normal Class. It did 
not miss a point in the contest standard. 
Its make-up and general appearance makes 
it outstanding, the English has been care- 
fully attended to, the news style makes it 
readable and entertaining, the Editorials 
are worth while and unhackneyed, and it 
seems to be representative of the school. 


“The College Chronicle,” published by the 
faculty and students of the Saint Cloud 
Teachers’ College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, ran 
a very close second to “The Journal.” It, 
too, has good make-up, represents the school, 
has excellent editorials, and a particularly 
good mode of illustration. Pencil sketches, 
clear photographs and the like are used to 
good effect. 


Honorable mention went to: “The Red 
and Green,” published by students of the 
State Teachers’ College, Minot, North Da- 
kota, which might be described as a “friend- 
ly” paper, which represents the whole school, 
and which carries excellent editorials; and 
to the “Sul Ross Skyline” published by Sul 
Ross Teachers’ College, Alpine, Texas. This 
is a good-all-round paper, representing the 
Teachers’ Co!lege effectively. 
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The Convention 


(Continued 


The Banquet 

The lobby of the Prince George Hotel never 
before held such a gathering as that which 
assembled for the banquet, and only once 
before did the hotel serve such a large num- 
ber at dinner. It took three dining rooms 
to hold the throng. The largest number sat 
in the low vaulted New England Dining 
Room, which, with its colonial decorations 
and furniture, and the ship models hanging 
beneath the arches, carried out the full im- 
port of its name. About a hundred sat in a 
truly medieval Tap-room and enjoyed the 
delightful repast in that odd neighborhood. 
The third group were seated in the magnifi- 
cent Hunt Room, and they, with the -dele- 
gates seated in the Tap-room, joined those 
in the New England Dining Room for the 
after dinner address by Dr. Clifford Smyth, 
Editor of The International Book Review. 

The Presentation of Mementos 

The surprise of the evening came when the 
secretary called for silence during the dinner. 
His usual announcements were expected but 
this was the piéce de resistance. It was even 
better than the dinner which so many hun- 
gry people were loathe to leave, even for a 
moment. The delegates were informed that 
thru the kindness and generosity of Mr. 
Frank D. Waterman, each person at the din- 
ner was to receive a FOUNTAIN PEN with 
the compliments of the maker. A gasp went 
around the room and then each began to 
laugh, but no, it was true, and immediately 
each guest was handed a pen on which was 


engraved :— 

CONVENTION 

COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK CITY—1926 

As these pens travel back to the homes from 
which the delegates to the convention have 
come and as they write smoothly and clearly 
the lessons, and themes, their proud owners 
will well remember the happy days they spent 
in New York and will wish for the March of 
1927. Mr. Waterman was the recipient of 
many cheers and the next day he was given 
a rising vote of thanks at the general assem- 
bly of the Convention. 

The Bus Tour 

New York by day and New York by night 

are different cities. The delegates had seen 
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some of the sights as they entered the city 
or went about during the convention. After 
the dinner the party was divided into four 
groups. The New York City newspaper plants 
are large but not large enough to accommo- 
date all the visitors who would see them, at 
least at one time. One group left the Hotel 
immediately after the dinner and went to 
the plant of the New York Herald Tribune 
where they were met by a party of guides 
and taken through the entire plant. The Her- 
ald Tribune is proud of its streamline gravity 
system which impressed its visitors as they 
delved into its mysteries. The Times was 
visited by a second group who inspected that 
great newspaper plant. The two remaining 
groups started out on a tour of the city and 
when they had seen the sights they went to 
the newspaper plants just as the original 
group left, who in turn viewed the city as 
the first party had done. In ‘this manner 
everyone saw the city and the newspaper 
without inconveniencing either. 
Saturday Morning 

Saturday morning saw the spirit willing 
but the flesh weak. It was hard to be in 
McMillin Theatre at half past nine when the 
whirlwind of the previous day, extending 
late into the night, protested against the 
early hour. Mr. Louis Wiley, Business Man- 
ager of the New York Times gave a short 
and inspiring address and immediately after, 
as in all previous meetings, the secretary 
made his usual announcements, though where 
they all came from is a mystery. One of 
great interest to the delegates was the an- 
nouncement that The New York Times had 
published a list of every delegate at the con- 
vention in the morning paper. Immediately 
there was a rush for the news-stand and un- 
doubtedly many school bulletin boards saw 
clippings from the Times the following Mon- 
day morning. The Herald Tribune distribut- 
ed copies of the morning edition to every 
delegate in the hall and Mr. Donaldson, the 
Publicity Manager of that paper, embar- 
rassed the secretary by asking permission to 
make an announcement and then launching 
out into a laudatory speech on the work ac- 
complished by the secretary. The Jester, the 
comic monthly of Columbia College was also 
distributed to the delegates and then came 
the paper for which they were all watching. 
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The Columbia Spectator. The Saturday 
morning edition was written by represen- 
tatives of the prize winning papers in the 
contest. On Friday delegations from those 
schools to which prizes had been awarded, 
and who were present, were asked to nomi- 
nate one person to represent them on this 
honorary editorial staff. These editors re- 
ported the convention and working with the 
“Spec” staff turned out the regular edition. 
Greensboro, North Carolina, was represented 
by Glenn Holder and John Mebane, for that 
school had won two prizes. Louis Booth of 
Danville, Virginia, Aleck Miller, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., Florence Harn, Vail-Deane School, 
Elizabeth, N. J., Charles Dwight, Bronxville, 
N. Y., Sue Deacon, Elizabeth, N. J., Glenden 
J. Dunlap, Northeast High School, Philadel- 
phia, Ida Farra, Coatesville, Pa., Harold S. 
Ahrens, George Washington High School, 
New York City, Gerald E. Keightley, St. 
Mary’s High School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
Jean Mellon, who was the only Junior High 
School representative on the board, of the 
Wolf Junior High School of Easton, Pa., were 
the other staff members of the Spectator. 
The Business Meeting 

The business meeting was the last general 
assembly of the delegates. The official rep- 
resentatives of the schools gathered in the 
fore part of the Theatre and the others filled 
the remaining seats. The Association insists 
on one official delegate from each school to 
guard against overwhelming numbers from 
any one school who might be led by enthusi- 
asm to adopt a policy which might not fit the 
national character of the organization. There 
was little business to transact for in an as- 
sociation of this sort it becomes necessary to 
appoint a semi-permanent staff who can pre- 
pare for the annual contest and convention 
thruout the year and who are in a position 
to handle the details of the meetings. The 
secretary recommended the re-election of the 
officers and suggested that the next meeting 
might be held at Columbia as in the case of 
the first two. It was also voted to extend 
membership in the Association to all those 
schools which entered the contest or partici- 
pated in the Convention. This carried still 
further the action of the 1925 delegates who 
voted similarly on this question. 

The matter of printing some statement re- 
garding membership in the Association was 
discussed at length. This could be done by 
running the seal of the Association or “Mem- 
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ber, C. S. P. A.” in some part of the publica- 
tion. Many favored compulsion, arguing that 
any school showing enough interest in the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association to be- 
come a member should be willing to acknowl- 
edge the affiliation. It was finally voted to 
“recommend” that all schools signify by seal 
or by word that they were members. It was 
believed that this would be more courteous 
and effective than the compulsory method. 

A threefold rising vote of thanks was 
given: to the Varsity Show for extending to 
the delegates the courtesy of the Saturday 
Matinee; to Mr. Frank D. Waterman for the 
souvenir fountain pens; and to the Conven- 
tion officials for their work in preparing for 
— entertainment and education of the dele- 
gates. 


The secretary then announced that plans 
were already underway for the 1927 Con- 
vention, for the growth and interest in the 
Association as manifested by the contest en- 
tries and registration, were such as to en- 
courage the officers to work for further de- 
velopment, and that plans on a large scale 
must necessarily start at once. The officers 
will provide for 1500 in 1927 and the con- 
gestion met by the delegates during the early 
hours of registration will not prevail again. 
The secretary also announced that a definite 
program of expansion had been provided for 
the next four or five years and that the del- 
egates might expect new features and a 
broader field for their work in the future. 
This year the senior high schools and the 
junior high schools were separated, three 
classes being provided for the former and 
two for the latter. This was found to be a 
great improvement over 1925. One new class 
was added, that for Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools. It had been felt by the 
officers that these should be included in view 
of the fact that students in these institut- 
tions would shortly become faculty advisers 
of school publications and association with a 
movement of this kind would be beneficial 
to them. It was further announced that mag- 
azines and newspapers only would be con- 
sidered by the C. S. P. A. 

The Press Association Meeting 

Representatives from seven press clubs 
and associations met in the Reading Room 
of Earle Hall to discuss mutual problems. It 
was felt that as school publications found it 
advantageous to meet for the discussion of 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The Magazines 


SJ ENERAL Appearance and Taste” 
is to the magazine what “make- 
up” is to the newspaper. 

“The Quest,” of Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ranked so high in this respect that it was 
awarded first place among senior high Class 
A magazines. 

A lovely colorful, cover is the first pleas- 
ing feature the Quest reader notes. When 
the cover is turned an equally inviting array 
of type and illustration presents itself. The 
quality of paper probably has something to 
do with the attractive impression the maga- 
zine gives. It is uncoated, medium heavy, 
and takes the type in good fashion. 

“The Quest” carries type that is readable, 
its illustrations are artistic and at the same 
time, really illustrate, and the titles and sub- 
heads are skilfully placed. 

The literary content, which after all, is 
the most important in a magazine is equally 
excellent. The stories are really original, 
though obviously of student composition, and 
the poems show a high literary quality. 
“The Quest” is purely a literary magazine, 
carrying no news features of any sort. 
Forty-one students contributed to one issue, 
not including the editorial staff, so that the 
magazine is clearly representative of the en- 
tire student body. 

“The Red and White” of Lake View High 
School, Chicago, Ill. won second place in 
Class A. This combines literary and news 
features and is issued monthly. A fantastic 
type of illustration is handled expertly in 
“The Red and White”; its cartoons are good, 
and other illustrative features are worth 
noting. 

Stories, a few poems, book reviews, a 
music and drama section, editorials, inter- 
views, humor pages, a double spread car- 
toon and an athletic section, comprise a rep- 
resentative issue of “The Red and White.” 
Thus, all classes of the school are well cov- 
ered. 

Literary contributions have escaped the 
stereotyped quality that all magazines try 
to avoid. 

Third prize in Class A went to “The 
Review” of Central High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This, too combines literature and 
news features effectively. 

“The Oracle” of Woodward High School, 


Cincinnati was given honorable mention. 
An extremely representative content marks 
this magazine. It seems as if no interest of 
any one attending Woodward is left unmen- 
tioned. The clear way in which the name 
of the magazine, school, and city is written 
on the cover was also commended by the 
judges who sometimes had great difficulty in 
discovering these facts from magazines and 
papers. 

The first issue of “The Fort George Lan- 
tern” of George Washington High School, 
New York City came off the press soon 
enough to be given honorable mention. This 
magazine, the judges thought, is outstanding 
in both its appearance and content. It is 
purely literary and does not resemble the 
usual type of high school magazine. Rather 
does it seem to be in the “art” class of per- 
iodical. An expensive quality of paper and 
illustration is used and great artistic skill 
is used in its publication. 

Honorable mention also went to “Cherry 
and White” of Williamsport High School, 
Williamsport, Pa., to “The Students Pen” of 
Pittsfield, Mass., and to “The Kensington 
Distaff” of the Kensington High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia. 

Class B Winners 

The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey took first prize in Class B mag- 
azines with its publication “The Lit.” 

A creamy, uncoated paper stock on which 
is used a good, readable type makes for “The 
Lit’s” attractiveness. Literary excellence is 
well taken care of with poems and stories 
that are original. It belongs to the literary 
type of magazine and lays stress on student 
writing. 

“The Missile,” published by Petersburg, 
Virginia, High School, was given second 
place in Class B magazines. High literary 
standard, numerous contributors, and attrac- 
tive appearance carried ‘‘The Missile” into 
the prize-winning class. 

Boys’ schools figured largely among Class 
B publications. The third prize as well as 
the first went to a school for boys. The New 
York Military Academy’s magazine “The 
Cadet” was given third prize. Unusually 
good editorials mark “The Cadet” as a prize- 
winning magazine, along with good style of 
writing, interesting appearance, and a rep- 
resentative staff of contributors. 
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Honorable mention in Class B was given; 
to the Heights High Herald of Muskegon 
Heights, Michigan because of its attractive 
size and cover, its inside appearance, and its 
excellence of material; to the Oriflamme of 
Mt. Carmel High School, Chicago, IIl., for 
the way the material was presented and for 
the extensive representation of the school 
shown in its columns; to “The Arrow” of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey High School, for 
the same reasons and to the “Weather 
Vane,” of Westfield New Jersey High School 
for its unusually attractive appearance. 


Smaller high schools entered in Class C 
have achieved a very high degree of excel- 
lence in magazine publication. 


“The Homespun” of Greensboro, N. C. 
won first place in Class C and particularly 
illlustrates this statement. One number en- 
tered was called the “O Henry Number” and 
devotes its columns to stories, editorials, and 
poems pertaining to O Henry. Other issues 
contain more of the regular type of material. 

Everything about “The Homespun” is at- 
tractive—its paper, its arrangement of the 
table of contents, its typographical appear- 
ance, and its literary content. 


Entertaining essays, short bits of verse 
that are original, and examples of fiction 
compose the contents of “The Homespun.” 

Second prize in Class C, was given to ‘‘The 
Canterbury Quarterly” of Canterbury 
School, New Milford, Connecticut. This 
magazine, also shows what a small school 
can do with its publication. It has quite a 
professional appearance with its table of 
contents on the front cover and with the 
contributions arranged in orderly fashion. 

“Mercyon” of St. Mary’s High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was given third place be- 
cause of the extensive representation of the 
school and because of the variety of inter- 
esting material contained in its columns. 


Honorable mention went to “The Budget” 
of Vail-Dean School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
which has several good features of the type 
that high school students like and because of 
its attractive appearance; to “Lincoln Lore” 
of Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 
York which has a high degree of literary 
excellence; and to “The Sentinel” of Dunbar 
Township High School, Leisenring, Pa., 
which combines efficiently the literary and 
news type. 


Junior high school magazines were judged 
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on the same basis as the senior high publi- 
cations. On this basis, “The Nor’eagter” of 
Northeastern Junior High School, Somer- 
ville, Mass. was given first prize. The name 
and cover of “The Nor’easter” give it quite 
a maritime air which is appropriate for the 
Somerville locality. Good English, and school 
representation secured first prize for “The 
Nor’easter.” 

Second prize went to “Latimer Life,” 
published and printed every two weeks by 
Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburg, 


First Prize Winner, Class A Magazines 


Pennsylvania. Excellent art work done by 
students is an outstanding feature of this 
magazine. Despite the frequency of publi- 
cation a splendid quality of writing is main- 
tained and many activities of the school are 
represented in its columns. 


“The Pathfinder,” published and printed 
by Washington Junior High School, Roches- 
ter, New York was given honorable mention 
on account of its good editorials, stories and 
excellent English. 
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Because of its excellent spirit, “The West- 
ern Star,” published by Western Junior High 
School, West Somerville, Mass. was also ac- 
corded honorable mention. 


Class B magazines among the junior high 
schools received the following awards: First 
prize to “The Broadcaster,” of Nashua 
Junior High School of Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire because of distinctive appearance and 
good style of writing; Second prize to “The 
Wolf,” published by Wolf Junior High 
School, of Easton, Pennsylvania for the ex- 
cellent way a small magazine is edited; and 
honorable mention to “Shurtleff Shavings,” 
published by the Shurtleff Junior High 
School, because, although printed by the 
boys in printing classes, it has an attractive 
typographical appearance and because of its 
excellence in style of writing. 


Normal School Magazines 


“The Norm,” a quarterly published by the 
Philadelphia Normal School, won first prize 
for excellence in the Normal School division. 
It includes materials and plans for teachers 
which are professionally helpful and thus 
represents this special type of school in 
thorough fashion. Its appearance is attrac- 
tive, having gotten away from the usual 
dullness of the old type of teachers’ mag- 
azine. 

Second prize in the Normal division was 
awarded to “The Record,” published by the 
Buffalo New York State Normal School. 
This is an excellent example of a magazine 
printed in the school’s own print shop. 


A mimeographed magazine won honorable 
mention in the Normal section. This is 
“Normal: Echoes,” a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by students of Johnson Normal] Train- 
ing School, Johnson, Vermont. It carries 
mimeographed advertisements also. An es- 
pecially good feature of “Normal Echoes” 
is a section called “Rural School Service 
Station” which carries helpful suggestions 
for use in rural schools. 


The Convention 
(Continued from page 11) 
mutual problems it would be advisable for 
press clubs and press associations to do like- 
wise. The sentiment was expressed that 
these groups were necessary for the welfare 
of the publications and that by affiliation or 
federation with the national association, 
meeting once a year, they would be able to 
advance the interests of all phases of the 
school publications movement. The groups 
represented at this meeting, officially or un- 
officially, were the Press Club of Bay Ridge 
High School, New York; Press Club of Dun- 
bar High School, Washington, D. C., Indiana 
Press Association, New Hampshire Press As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Press Association 
(now being formed), Westchester (N. Y.) 
Interscholastic Press Association, and South- 
eastern Massachusetts League of School 
Publications. Next year it is planned to in- 
vite other associations to meet here and to 
form a federation of these organizations, for 
New York will be able to offer them valuable 
assistance in carrying on their work through 
suggestions from representatives of the 
many national societies and federations cen- 
tered in the city. 
The Varsity Show 

The final page of the already full book of 
the Convention was turned when the dele- 
gate journeyed down town by subway, ele- 
vated and 5th Ave. Bus, to the famous Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, where, in its gorgeous 
crimson and gold Ballroom, they witnessed a 
performance of the Varsity Show, “His Maj- 
esty, the Queen.” Those who saw it will 
never forget it. So many crowded into the 
ballroom that even that spacious hall was 
filled to overflowing but the delegates perched 
themselves wherever they could and made 
themselves comfortable during the entire 
performance. 

We met them on the street afterwards, 
tired, and happy, anxious to go home for a 
much needed rest yet loath to leave the city 
which had meant so much to them during the 
two days of the Convention. We should like 
to have said “good-bye” to them all but that 
is a thing which New York never does. Her 
guests always return to renew acquaintances 
and we shall stand another year in the lobby 
of Earle Hall to meet the expectant delegates 
to the 1927 Convention with a cordial greet- 
ing. 
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The Delegates as a New York Reporter 
Saw Them 


| HEY are an enthusiastic lot, these 

hordes of comely, bob-haired 

damsels and peppy high school 

youths from various sections of 

the country, all bent upon know- 

ing all there is to know of the magazine and 
newspaper field. 

The youthful delegates listened to experts 
in the most important departments of the 
newspaper and magazines discuss their work 
and took copious notes. 

The schoolboys are 
having the time of their 
young lives during their 
two-day stay at Colum- 
bia. The lads have been 
lodged in the Columbia 
fraternity houses while 
the girl delegates and 
their faculty advisers are 
staying at hotels and 
private homes near the 
campus. Local _ school 
boards, parents’ associa- 
tions, local newspapers 
and school publications 
raised the funds to send 
the delegates here. 

An outstanding impression of the conven- 
tion is the enthusism of the delegates to 
learn all they can from every angle of the 
newspaper and magazine field. They are a 
snappy and absorbing lot of youngsters, all 
in their ’teens, and innocent of the intrica- 
cies of the newspaper profession, but yearn- 
ing to learn. 

A hard-boiled reporter of sixteen years’ 
experience was tempted to give them a real 
“low-down,” but decided he would let them 
go back to their homes dreaming of the beau- 
tiful romance of the profession as pictured 
them in the lectures by the experts. 

With the wide expanse of territory cov- 
ered by the delegates, it was interesting to 
hear them getting acquainted after the lec- 
tures. There was the soothing, mellow ac- 
cent of the born Southerner fraternizing 
with canny Yankees and his twang from New 
England, and the drawl Westerner and the 
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York papers contrib- 

uted generously of their space 
to the events of the Convention, and 
their reporters were everywhere in 
evidence during the sessions. 
the most interesting of the write-ups 
is that by Roy C. Elmendorf, of the 
New York Evening World, on Sat- 
urday, March 13, excerpts from which 
are printed on this page. 


inimitable New Yorker adding their colloqui- 
ailisms to this jargon. 
Five Come in Ford Truck 

A popular quintet consisted of Ernest Wil- 
liams, Glen Holder, James Clements, John 
Mebane and Paul Wimbish, who drove all the 
way to New York from Greensboro, N. C., 
in a Ford truck loaned by the Greensboro 
Daily Record. It took them three days to 
make the trip. They plan to spend next week 
along Broadway and on Friday will start 
for Washington and will 
be introduced to Presi- 
dent Coolidge on Satur- 
day. 

‘Sure we all hope to be 
reporters some day,” said 
Ernie Williams in his 
Southern drawl, “and I 
reckon that goes for 
every one at the conven- 
tion.”” These South Car- 
olina boys also are ex- 
ceedingly proud of the 
fact that they won first 
prize for their school 
magazine, “Home Spun,” 
as well as a similar award for their school 
newspaper, “High Life.” 


Two of the most picturesque delegates are 
the Sisters Elizabeth Marie and Eva, who 
came all the way from St. Joseph’s Academy 
in St. Paul, Minn., and are faculty advisors 
of the school paper. Three other delegates 
from a distance are Bernard DeWitt, Ed- 
ward McCarthy and Miss Eoline Everett of 
Senior High School, Orlando, Fla. 


Emerson High School of Union City, N. 
J., has the greatest number of delegates with 
a total of thirty-nine. 


Other delegates include: Franklyn A. 
Sears of Brattleboro (Vt.) High School; 
Rowena Harvey, Ruth Eickmeyer and Edith 
Kyler, of Southside High School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Quentin P. Gore, Kitty 
Lee Trainum, of Knoxville (Tenn.) High 
School. 


One of 
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The Judging Scale 


HE following scales are those by which 
the magazines and newspapers sub- 
wemamitted to the contest were judged. 
“They were developed by the C. I. P. A. 
at Madison, Wisconsin, and are copyrighted 
by that association. The newspaper scale 
has been adopted by the C.S.P.A. in order 
that some uniformity may exist in the stand- 
ards by which papers are judged in the two 
national contests. The magazine scale is not 
as satisfactory to the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and a committee of fac- 
ulty advisers was appointed at the 1926 
Convention to draw up a magazine scale for 
this association. 

These scales are reprinted here for the 
benefit of those teachers who wish to check 
up on the form and arrangement of the de- 
partments of their publications with a view 
towards improvement in the immediate 
future. 


NEWSPAPERS—Score Card 


I. Breadth of News Field; Various Activities 
of School, 
Related outside news. 


Il. News Writing; Structure of News Stories, 
Leads, 
Organization. 


III. Quality of English; Clearness, 
Readability, 
Avoidance of cheap slang. 


Make-up; General Appearance, 
Headlines, 
Name of Paper. 


Literary Material; Quality, 


Type. 
VI. Editorials; Subject-matter, 
Appeal. 
VII. Humor; Proportion, 
Source—old timers or original. 
ne «aad Absence of extreme partisan- 
ship, 
Absence of cheap slang, 
Proportion to other news, 
Fact articles, not “dope.” 
Advertising; Amount, 
Kind—Variety, 
Absence of “charity” ads. 
General Consideration; Work of students, 
not faculty adviser, 
Work of many, not clique, 
Initiative and originality, 
Good advertising for school. 


MAGAZINES 


General Appearance and Taste; Representa- 
tive of school, 
Local color, 
Printed in school or outside. 
(counts 30) 
Quality; Literary style, 
Original, not stereotyped, 
Fine writing, 
Quality of poetry. 
(counts 40) 
Range; Does 
school? 
Number of individual contributors. 
(counts 20) 
Variables; A news magazine or a literary 
magazine, 
Feature articles, 
tions, 
Arrangement of ads, 
General make-up. 
(counts 10) 


it cover all classes of the 


humor, cuts, illustra- 


The Prize Winners 
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School, Cleveland, Ohio; Junior Messenger, De- 
troit Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Roosevelt Outlook, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Class B Magazines 
The Broadcaster, Nashua Junior High School, 
Nashua, N. H.; The Wolf, Wolf Junior High 
School, Easton, Pa. Honorable mention: Shurt- 
leff Shavings, Shurtleff Junior High School, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Class B Newspapers 
The Magnet, Parkersburg Junior High 
Schools, Parkersburg, W. Va.; The Spotlight, 
Winona Junior High School, Winona, Minn. 
Honorable mention: Byers Junior News, Byers 


Junior High School, Denver, Col. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Magazines 
The Norm, Philadelphia Normal School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; The Record, State Normal 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. Honorable mention: 
Normal Echoes, Normal Training School, John- 
son, Vt. 
Newspapers 
Junior College Journal, Junior Teachers’ 
College, Cleveland, O.; The College Chronicle, 
Teachers’ College, St. Cloud, Minn. Honorable 
mention: The Red and Green, State Teachers 
College, Minot, S. D.; Sul Ross Skyline, Sul 
Ross Teachers’ College, Alpine, Tex. 
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When You See 


The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 


Do you know what it stands for? 


It stands for the best and the highest type of student writing, of 
student endeavor. 
It stands for originality, individuality, and for amateur work in 
everything connected with a school paper. 
It stands for work of the students, by the students, and for the 
students. 
And do you know “The School Press Review?” 
It is the journal of The Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 
It prints the best student writing to be found in the newspapers 
and magazines sent to it by members of the Association—each paper 
being a contributing editor. 
It points the way to better papers by raising the standards con- 
tinually. It is a goal to be gained by those who want the best. 
At the Second Annual Convention, held at Columbia University 
in the City of New York, March 12-13, 1926 it was 
Voted:—To re-elect the present officers 
Voted:—To meet in New York in 1927 
Voted :—To consider all who entered the contest 
as members of the Association 
Voted:—To “recommend” that members print 
either the seal of the Association, or 
“Member C. S. P. A.” as a sign of mem- 
bership. 
Become members thus indicating your desire to advance the in- 
terests of school publications. 
Subscribe to ““The School Press Review”’ and keep in touch with 
current practices in the field of school publications. 
Subscriptions are $2 a year of $1.25 each in groups of five or 
more. 


Joseph M. Murphy 


Secretary of the Association and Editor of the Review 
304 UNIVERSITY HALL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 
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Juniors! aay Freshmen! 


We want one Representative in every 


Class in your School who has 
the desire and ability to 


TURN TIME INTO MONEY 








@ Several of our College Sales Representatives have found 
it possible to derive a nice income to help them finance 
their education and at the same time always have spend- 
ing money. We offer you the same opportunity. 


@ One of our representatives earned nearly one thousand 
dollars ($1,000.00) in commissions last scholastic year 
and no doubt will exceed that amount this year. 


@ We will give you every support and will arrange your 
continuing the representation during the following years 
should we believe it to be to our mutual advantage. 


Q Write your application, outlining your qualifications fully, 
in your own handwriting. 


@ We advise your doing so immediately as only one re- 
presentative will be appointed in each class. 


@ Your letter should include name of School, College, 
or University, your class next year, and your photo- 
graph. A Snapshot will do. 


THE READ-TAYLOR PRESS 
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